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ABSTBACT 

Personnel decisions in complex organisations must be 
made with no final guide other than one*s own subjective pattern of 
person perceptions. Prom a series of studies an attempt is made to 
extricate from school principals the perceptual structures that 
appear to have guided their personnel decisions* The characteristics 
that they attribute to strong or veak staff members are found to 
correspond to their positions on four dimensions of perceptual 
behavior: complexity-* simplicity^ explicit ness^ decision dominance^ 
and role assumption. Interestingly « leadership style was quick to 
reveal which priorities the principals used in determining which 
teachers are good teachers. Cultural differences are apparent. 
(Author/I BT) 
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behaviour of rei5t>onsible people - unci tiic rest of us - by causing them 
to SCO tlilr.^rs as they are not seen in the e^ves of the seen; yet the study 
of person pereej^tion ia still a vrill the wisp, slithering off into 
another tlnck vsicnura Just the norrient you feel you have it vdthin your grasp* 
It ins a seductive quality that cira\7s us into a phenomenological box from 
v;iiioh one cannot v:ithdra-.r: The popularity of Knots showing R.D, Laing 
wrestling v/ith and fascinated by interpersonal chains lilce "he Icno^rs that 
she l.nc?;s tiiat he • • v;here could it go? - to "he aclaiorrledges that she is 
av/are that he understands that she disagrees v/ith hin"? Or into the comfort 
and sc^curity of Leibnis' rindov/less mor^d? Or 5,nto Bishop BerJcelcy's Joyfiil 
Joux*ney into subjective idealism, causing Samuel Johnson to IcicJc a stone v/ith, 
"Sir, I repudiate htn thus." But v/ouldn^t you rather be led belov: the surface 
than go about kicking stones? Person perceptionr are often thought to be 
distortions of fact- as T/ith the fashionable wife at a cocktail party chiding 
her husband, "Darling, don't you think you've had enough to drink - your face 
is already getting a little blurred*" But 7/hat is a fact? It is her perception 
of reality to %7hich ahe responds, ai\d we do likeTrise - v/hatever may be our ov;n 
individual reasons for blui*red vision* In some vrays perhaps all perceptions 
are distortions to a degree* What makes possible mankind's universe of 
discourse is his willingness to accept consensus of distortion as fact* 

F/iucational administrators are required to make decisions continuously, 
personnel decisions; they are deciding betvreen persons v/ith whom they y/ork and 
v/liosc careers are influenced by their decisions* They are deciding between 
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pc-i-L^ons \':hom thrj pcrcoivo in tjieir own individual or co3.1cetiYo v;ays. Be 
they comittee strateKien or ii-hur>ly intuitive hunches, the decisions are 
>Pade K:\\en hiring, firing, promoting, transferring and for a vast array of 
career dcveloptpont activities such as appointment to ad hoc groups, task force 
projects, leadership activities, cop>nittce responsibilities as well as for 
tiny tldr^js that bye and bye accumlate. You ma^r be interested in vrhcther 
their criteria, and priorities of criteria they use in making tliese decisions, 
coincide vdth the criteria and priorities of their colleagues, of the director's 
office, of the teacher training college, or of conventional wisdom. Their 
criteria are those that count, all the rest is just talk. This interest therefore 
leads one to look at the vraiys the administrator's person perceptions develop; 
perliaps redevelopment, fui-ther developnsent, or sharping and refining, can be 
planned for training progranaaes and professional development activities for 
school administrators. If these bri^ig about sufficient understanding, there 
will be sufficient consensus - and "distortion" disappears. 

If form follows function, let's see the form 

We are much closer to reality in "what they perceive" than hov/ they 
perceive it. If v:e are vailing to assume the validity of the decisions made 
by those who actually make them (and \rho presumably know how), we therefore 
can place much security in the content of what they perceive at this time. 
Questions like what is the effective-rated teacher? or who's a good teacher? 
are questions I believe we can now easily answer operationally, so let us set 
them aside for: a moment in order to look at the administrator's perceptual patterns 

There are four dimensions of person perceptions that lend themselves 
to our study and they received a little help from various sources, like Costello 
and Zalkind, Bruner, Kelly, and mryl Bern. From our work to date we have found 
the perceptions of school principals to vary significantly and, to some extent 
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preclicfciibly, along these d-ix-tensiono : coiin.lexity^si?naicity. e>yllcitnesG. 
doc3r.ion-donino.noe. and rolo ac^umotion . To aninlify it a little, school 
principals ;vho are making i)orsom-.el decisions vatldn members of staff perceive 
individual differences bet;veen them along four lines, shov/ing varj-ing degrees of 

1. Conrole>:itv-.simplicity vdthin their perceptual structure. That is 
some, lV<e V^iC v;c shall call him ju«t nov;, v;ill have a more simple 
S^S^tm.; using only one or t^.o major notions under v,hxch ^-Mxyxdaal 
differences are subsumed :vhile others iJ.ke our hfr. A vail have four, 
six or more vrays. 

2. Explicitness in their viev;s of their teachers. Mr. C again rill 
appear unsui-e or ambivalent in descriptions of staff members v;aile 
iL A is quite clear, more absolute. With him you iJiov; xihere you 
stand. 

3. Decision-dominance v:hen contemplating individual differences ainong 
members of staff. The individual characteristics of staff tha„ 
most preoccuTjy rr. C's perceptions may often not be the same ones 
tl^t are most crucial to !!r. C v;hen he makes personnel decisions. 
But they are, ^7ith llr, A. It is as though all his interests v.ere 
domir.ated the need to make decisions • 

A, Role assumption or seeing things through the eyes of *t-^^^^'»5.jjf jf'°^* 
The pattern of person perceptions used by school principals;..3.11 be 
S^uHSe same once they have Ailly assumed the administrative role 
^ they Yfill t 1 tend to project administratively-relevant values 
into their perc^i tions. 

When a researcher resorts to class labels like our J«p. A 
or C above, an excusable impression is that the point must be ^veak if 
it has to be that overdravm. Perhaps, but my intent here v;as to assist 
your visual illustration: Figures 1 and 2 are scatter diagrams of two 
factors of leader behaviour from one study shearing 170 school principals 
in the kind of leadership they v/ere perceived by their staffs, and the 
letters refer to the quadrants. Quadrant A contains those seen by their 
staffs (through Stogdill's 100-item LBDQ-XII reduced by our study to the 
tv;o factors shovm) as those frequently performing behaviours shovdng pro- 
duction emphasis, initiating structure and role assertion, that is the 
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systm typo, or hard-liner. Quadrant C contains those seen by staff as 
strong on consideration, l^olerauce of freodoM and tolerance of uncertainty - 
the person t:/pe, or lielping person. But there is also a quadrant B 
containii-jg 3>rincipals viev/ed by staff as fairly strong on both A and C 
qualities but perfornlng them somov/hat more frequently, an integration 
type v/ith high visibility. There is much evidence to show that I'sr. B gets 
the best results, be it in. terms of the teacher satisfaction shov.n in Figure 1 
or in other indeces lilce school climate, introduction of innovations, degree 
of staff consensus, and even in school marks on external examinations. But 
bad: to their perceptual structure, one v/ould find !.!r. B in a happy middle 
position on complexity-simplicity. He is sufficiently v/ell dedicated to 
his task to have developed a number of differentiating concepts but has 
kept them within manageable limits. Exnlicitness of perceptual differentiations 
is another dimension on v;hieh he is in mid-range; he is less likely to v.'affle 
v/hen making personnel decisions but on the other hand he is not so explicit 
that people are seen only in a black and vMte dichotomy. Yet, he is an 
administrator and has become role conditioned as such; he therefore shares 
several interests and priorities v/ith others v/ho have assumed the role, 
particxilarly so in his perceptions of relations v/lth other people. 

A descent into the interpersonal underworld of administrators 

Evidence for these simple generalizations is more fascinating than 
the generalizations themselves. The practice is to ask principals (or others) 
to think of the three strongest teachers on their current staffs, and also 
the three v/eakest, using their own criteria. Their criteria, or their 
priorities in operational terms, come out at the end of the process. We 
used a forced-comparisons method initiated originally but distantly from 
Kelly's role construct repertory grid, in which v;e ask them to consider 
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successive coinbiiiations of thi*ec teachers at a time and ask them to 
Y/rite dowii in vaiat important v/ny an;;; two of thorn are alike enough to 
differentiate them from the thii*d. This Y/ay one derives 18 separate 
perceptions that are used v;hen making interpersonal sijnilarities and 
differences among staff members - and that munber just about exhausts 
anybody's repertory of interpersonal perceptions. 

The rest is Just a , atter of questionnaire-administration. That 
is, the principal no\7 has his ovm list of 18 items which he is now asked . 
to use as his questionnaire for descxdbing each of the six teachers (v/liich 
are designated only by letters A, B, C, X, Y, Z) showing that they strongly 
agree, agree, disagree, or strongly disagree v;ith each item as describing 
each teacher. 

I^^" now we have all the necessary data to find out v;hat arc the 
actual priorities, and how are they used. By subtracting the summed XYZ 
ratings from the summed ABC ratings one has a crude jndex of how strong 
was that one ita^n for that one principal in diff(;rentiating between strong 
and weak teachers. Thus if "warm and friendly aUitude to pupils" and similar 
statements summed to 6 or 7 (on a 0-9 scale) we would take this to mean this 
concept has a high priority in this principal's criteria of good teachers 
because it has strong differentiating power; but if it, or others like it, 
showed a difference of only 2 or 3 it would signify low priority and fail to 
rank high in the priorities of that principal (and others of his group) when 
making personnel decisions on the "good teacher." 
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Frocrustoan Bed ox^ Jerry-built House? 

Actually the it em-by-it crn interpretation is fun only in the 
opening stages and a classification system liad to be constinicted. Several 
have been atiampted but the system, or "perceptual taxonoinj^'", used in Table 1 
is the one now in use. It developed with the )ielp of several assistants at 
different times but I still aia not certain v/hether it simply represents my 
ovm bed of Procrustes into v;hich v;e fit all principals^ statements - by nov; 
alRicst 4000 - or whether it Just gre\7 out of the meanings, connotations and 
connections that inliered in the original protocols. I prefer the latter, for 
it seemed to emerge that school administrators do see their staff members 
through four faces, or aspects: the individual, as a pei'son, the teacher in 
his role relations with others, the teacher as a professional, and the teacher 
performing the direct task; each aspect seemed to have components and these 
are defined simply through providing you with examples on the second and third 
pages of Table 1, taken directly off the protocols. 

Looking again at Table 1 you will notice that personality items in 
this study v/ere mentioned almost as often as technology items (774^ to 788), 
so, when making comparisons, the interpersonal perceptions of school principals 
frequently follow this pattern. But when it comes to making personnel decisions 
the pattern changes: the differentiating power of personality items v/as the 
lowest (43) and of technology items was the highest (62). One can take some 
reassurance from this. And though this data was the result from only one 
study those results are typical. Iv^ results from Scottish headmasters have 
yet to be analysed but from eyeball inspection of the first few, it looks much 
the same. 
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Percoptunl T'Xuictionini! of l^lfforent Afuninintrators 

Oaml cxl iy - s inx )! 1 c A school pi^incxpal who uses only one or two 
notions when describing his teachers* differences - for example, some rely 
alinoct entirely on "order" and "punctuality" or their synonyms and variatioxis - 
v;ould "be said to have a simple structure of interpersonal perceptions. The 
term sample is too ambiguous; here it only means "very few dimensions to it." 
The intcrcorrelations betv/een their items (iS items against a distribution of 
six ratings each) are high . Others show much more perceptual resourcefulness, 
sho^/ing vhat we call comi^ilexity or at least showing more multiplicity; they 
possess a wide variety of different dimensions along which interpersonal similari 
ties and differences are arrayed. Their intcrcorre3-ation are low. The finding 
tho.t intercorrelations usually range from .3 to .8 indicates a broad diversity 
in the perceptual functioning of school principals. There is a tendency for 
system-oriented administrators to have the lower inter correlation; i.e. Mr. "A" 
has a multiplicity of perceptions. 

Rcplicitness . V^ien un administrator makes it quite clear that a 
term lilce "dedication to their pupils" di5;tinguishes between his strong and 
v;ealc staff members, his protocol shows it v/ith high total scores, that is, 
high total of the separate differentiating scores for each 18 items. The 
research results themselves have been quite explicit here: the system- 
oriented principals (quadrant A, or "hard-liners") average a total score of 
103jixj\creas the person-oriented principals avera^60. yTut another way, each 
^Ttem may have a differentiating power of from 0 to 9; Mr. A is likely to 
average 5.74 while Ifr. C will average 3.36. Mr. B, the one seen more 
frequently to be performing leader behaviours of both styles, averages 4.48 
or a full-scale score of 8l. 
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Dscisxon aoiniiianco, v/hich I have sometimes called being "Judgemcnt- 
bovind", is best exemplified vhore the system-oriented principal tends to 
perceive interpersonal similarities and differences within his staff only 
in the ssjiie priorities used in his personnel decisions. The frequency with 
which he uses person perceptions, lilce 'TOlingness to cooperate v/ith others" 
or "high measure of organisational ability" is v/ell correlated with the 
differentiating pov/er of those perceptions. His use of his repertory of 
interpersonal perceptions is dominated by his function of malcing decisions 
on the job. The person principal, on the other hand, seeJns to allow his 
perceptual repertory to roam over a number of things that interest him, perhaps 
personally, independent of his decision-malcing function as an administrator. 
Statistically this is veil demonstrated in the correlations betv/een "perceptual 
preoccupations", or freouency of mention of various categories of items, and 
"differentiating po^er" or the extent to v/hich an item serves to differentiate 
betv/een strong and veak teachers. With system-oriented principals ("A") this 
usually runs about .5 as compared v/ith zero for person-oriented principals 
("D"). (This difference, as all others mentioned, are statistically signifi- 
cant.). On Table 2 the difference is shovm for one particular study. Of a 
small group similarly selected (i.e. above at least 1.25 standard deviations 
from both exes, Figures 1 and 2) from quadrant C it was -.28. The selected 
group from quadrant D show .07. But perhaps it can be seen more graphically 
in Figures 3 and 4. Figure 3 is the "preoccupations profile", or "this is 
a picture of what your principal is probably thinking and talking about" - 
his priorities of interests, while Figure A is "discriminating power" 
(differentiating power) or "but this is what counts when decisions are made" - 
his priorities for decisions. The Cronbach-Glascr test for profile 
similarity shows the system man's solid line profiles of Figui-es 3 and A to 
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be similar (ao you can see "by holdiiig to the light); tlie others are not. 

Role asrAunPtion . The kind of porcoptions v.'e tend to use is prol)ably 
very much conditioned by the role v/e have assura..id, and the degi-ee to v;hich T/e 
have assumod it over time. There are so many intriRuing differences v/ithin the 
material so far pi-escnted that it is possib3.e to overlook the very obvious 
similarities. Principals tend to see people through the eyes of principals, 
and this will affect their personnel decisions and selection recommendations 
more than nuances of differences within the fold, look at Fifiiire 3 a^ain. All 
profiles are much similar (this was supported by ])^ test, earlier); their priorities 
of interests are those of the administrator. They are perceiving and talking 
about mach the same things, even thoush they use different priorities for making 
decisions. But one time we also hod a group of upward-mobiles, teachers who 
h{.d not yet assumed the administrative role but were heading for it; eacli had 
already been marlced for an early appointment and they were studying administra- 
tion. Their preoccupations profile was much different from those of any group 
of principals. Furthermore, their protocols contained a large mmber of 
items v/e simply had to classify as "^.tiscellaneous". 

Another manifestation r,r role assumption is seen in the content 
itself. Although many teacher training programes and most inservi.ce 
activities are heavily loaded with professional and teaoliing technology 
content, exactly one-half the perceptions used by principals are not (note 
aspects 3 and 4 of Table IJ. Instead they perceive aspects of their inter- 
personal world that are important to them as administrators suoh as how people 
get along together, with the world and with the principal himself. Administrators, 
in short, project their own needs and concerns into their perceptions of staff. 
"Relations with the principal" or reasonably synonymous terms, has a strong 
degree of discriminating power for A, the system-oriented principal in 
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Table ?, oln'iounly allo^•.ln!t his hi[;Y> dopi'co of rclo asnium>t3on' to affect hia 
percoptunl dlccrir-iinritlons. The others, »>. R, C, my rIvo relations -.vith 
the principal somewhat lesn povror hut they arc nevertheless heavily prooccupSod 
vrith this niuttor. In thoir priorities of interests v;e find relations v.dth 
the prineipnl second only to "sociality" v/ith our Vt. C, and Jieconl only to 
"planninft and orpanisation" v;3.th ?!r. B. 

Frioritior for Decisjgns 

It is now possible to vwite out an operational definition of the 
fiood teacher. The criteria have be -en identified and -the priorities established, 
opsrationally. Although the priorities of any school principal's inUvept^_^ 
jnay not necessarily' coincide v/ith his priorities for docision-mr'JrLnn, the 
"effective-rated teacher" must be defined as the latter. In general, then, 
the Rood teacher vail be strongest, accorQinf,' to decision priorities in our 
studies, on (1) innovation or prcgressivoness , and, in dF.scondinK sequence, 
(2) motivational tenchir-g, (3) planning and organisation, U) discipline end 
control, (5) diagnostic teachir^j, (6) drive, (7) commitment (8) participation 
in extracurricular and outside acti'-ities, (9) philosophical awarenees, and 
(10) effective relations v;ith felloe' staff, '.vith clsildren, and v/ith the 
principal himself. With less strength in affecting decisions, in descer.d.U-.g 
order, arc brightness, emotional securitj, professional Jmovrledge, leadership 
Influence and sociality. 

The priorities for personnel decision waiting hot/ever manage to 
shift their positions from one sub-group to another. The hard-liner, or 
our Kir. A, tends to array his priorities (l) Innovation, (2) discipline and 
control, (3) planning and organisation, U) motivational teaching, (5) drive, 
(6) commitment, and (7) relations isdth the principal. The considerate or 
helping person (Fr. C) stresses (l) Innovation, (2) professional knovrledge, 
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(3) bx^irhlncsn, U) diannostic toachiiie, (0) motivationtil oOachinK, 
(6) plmuiln«^ ajKi orftini .nation, anJ (7) leodornlp.p or influence* The 
dccinion-r.aker ntronp on hoVn the connlderation nnd lnt± factor.'; O'r. B) 
5!ccn3 to favour phJloi^ophical av.-aroness in his teacher s but lumps the follovjng 
Quito clo.^-e/iy togotlnr an priori tio£?: innovation, corrnitiricnt, motivational 
teaching, drive, outf^ide p?a*tie^;ntion, planning and organisation, and rclatioriG 
v;ith tho principal* 

Toward BovelorTnent 

There is nothing ui^usual abovit there being a diversity of stimdards 
v.dthin a system; no dcubt the systeip. benefits in the lonK run froip tlie presence 
vdtliin it of a multiplicity of criteria, priorities and operational definitionn* 
Of courL'C* it can bo frustratinj: to the teacher rho is seelcing recognition and 
v;ho mast benefit or suffer f ro7a the decisions of m^jters who conceal the rules 
vhich are of themselves inconsistent from one to the other ~ but teachers are 
resourceful. Vfliat the school system is more Interested in has to do with where 
the standards arose from, v/here did they prow out of, v;hat made them disparate, 
and especially how can one get some leverage upon the grovrth and development 
of these* 

It is too easy to loolc back at tJie above pages and answer: the 
perceptual diversity arises out of their leadership styles* Sure, see hoy 
when you can reduce a mass into a set of personality categories you can predict 
their behaviour? Yes, but even If It were accurate, a conclusion that •'style 
^of leadership" determines perceptual behaviour would offer a bleak prognosis. 
Try turning it about. Perhaps perceptual patterns determine leadership mode. 
Cr^rtainiy one would prefer it that way for it offers greater opportunity for 
the professional development of school administrators. Interpersonal perceptions 
having been learned can be unlearned and releamed. There are probably more 
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levers to v/ox^lc on than the four identified here complexity-simplicity, 
explicitnG^5S, decision domnancc and role a«siiinpt*jon ~ and certainly also 
one can find near synon:/mr> for tliese phenomena v;it}iin t)\e perception 
literature (try projections, halos, stereotyping, attributions, ass5jnilations) 
but these are four that c^in be vorxed on directly in administrator training 
programmes • 

Alan F* Bvovrn 
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TAHLIi 1 

A PATTKILM FOR CIASSIFVINO OPKRATIOML DKFINITIONS OF A GOOD TEACHER 
N = 156, ^^an P.I). = 80, f = 2,308 statemonts 



Aspoct 1 Individuality: Personality (the teaclier an a person, an individual, 

vdthout necessai'y link v/ith tho stinictural or professional context). 



f Preauency Power 

in % 



elesients : 








1.1 BrifThtness 


118 


4.2 


47 


1.2 Rnotional Security 


174 


6.2 


45 


1..3 Sociality 


129 


K.d 


32 


1.4 Drive 


U9 


5.3 


54 


1.5 Influence 


66 


2.4 


34 


1.6 ?fiscellaneo\is 


138 


4.9 


40 




774 


27.6 


43 



Aspect 2 Relations with Others: Interactions (the teacher in his role relations 

with other persons or groups or institutions, apart from actual classi'oom 
TTork) 

Clements : 



2.1 Children 222 7.9 48 

2.2 Staff 87 3.1 49 

2.3 Principal 251 8.9 47 

2.4 Participation in Extra 0, 

coinraunity and profession 73 2»6 52 

633 22.5 48 



Aspect 3 Professionalisation (the teacher as educator, member of the profession) 



3.1 Commitment 

3.2 Philosoi)hical xtereness 

3.3 Knowledge 



268 
61 
206 

535 



9.5 
2.2 
7.3 

19.0 



54 
52 

50 



Aspect 4 
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Technologies of TeacMn^ (the teacher as teacher in the perfomnance 
of the task, classroom teaching) 



elements: 



4.1 


Planning and organisation 


281 


10.0 


61 


4.2 


Innovation 


94 


3.3 


71 


4.3 


Discipline or control 


191 


6.8 


60 


4.4 


Diagnostic Teaching 


88 


3.1 


56 


4.5 


Motivational Teaching 


134 


4.8 


§i 






788 


28.0 


62 


5. 


Miscellaneous 


78 


2.8 


40 






2808 


lOO.OJf 





ypical positive/negative exnnrolcs fol].ov7 



Table 1, page 2 (cont'd) 

!• Elements of Indlviauulity h.xt^oQ% . 

la Brightne^js. Stimulatinj:, creative, 2-csourceful , original, 

imaciiiative, v/itty/unintfcresting, dull iminsi)iring. 

1.2 Raotional Pocurlty. liaotionally stable, calm, cheerful, confident, 
ear.y going/easily frustrated, sen£:it3vo, depressed, indecisi.ve, 
impatient. 

1.3 Sociality. Social)le, friendly, extroverted, tallcative, considerate/ 
not compassionate, self-centred, reserved. 

1.4 Drive. Ambitious, enex*getic, capable of strong motivationA^cks drive, 
••let others do it" attitude. 

1.5 Leadership. Dominant personality, dj-namxc and eff^-^ctive leader, 
authoritarian, persuasive, outspol:en/folloY:er, timj.d, easily led. 

1.6 Miscellaneous. Good personality, character, sense of hiunour, 
specific interests/prudish, prejudiced. 

2. Ele^aents of Interactions Asr^ect. 

2.1 Teacher to children. Rapport, respect, confidence of pupils, 
liking for children/doei: not have cooperation, has "favourites", 
does not accept children as individuals. 

2.2 Teacher to staff. Promotes good staff morale, skill in hixman 
relations, cooperates Tith staff, v/oi*ks well in team/poor social 
relations, v;ithflrav/n, imable to cooperate, cliquish. 

2.3 Teacher to principal. Responsible, dependable, cooperative, open 

to suggestions, supportive, reliable/critical, does not complete work, 
reports not on tine, does not share in projects, inclined to disregard 
regulations. 

2.4 Participation in extra-curricular, community and profession. 
Interest in school, coiraminity and parents, professional developm.ents/ 
little outside interest, does not consider further qualifications 
necessary. 

3. Elements of Professionalization Aspects 

3.1 Professional Commitment. Fjithusiasm and zest for teaching, 
conscientiousAsi^c, teaching not taken seriously, "nine-to-four" 
attitude. 

3.2 Philosophical Av/are'ness. Broad goals, concerned about broader 
aims of education, good grasp of the Job/lack of a\mreness of 
larger goals, rigid concern for trivia. 
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Elements of Pi*ofessionalisatlon Aspect (cont'd) 

3.3 Professional Knowledge. THorough kiiov/ledge of curriculii^ teaching 

methods, effective follov:-up aids, strong baclcgioimd, professional 
training, laaster of subject matter, inprovins qualifications/poor 
master of subject field, inexperienced, cultural back??round not bread 
enough, not familiar v/ith nevr methods • 

E3emonts of Technologios of Teaching Aspect s 

4.1 Planning and organisation • Good planning and preparation, 
systematic, methodical and thorough, efficient and orderly 

use of classroom time/v/eak classroom routines, lack of plaming 
and preparation. 

4.2 Innovation^ Eager to accept nev; programmes, v/illing to try nev; 
methods, adaptable, progressive, inventive/set in his thinking, 
stays in a rut, dislikes change, tradition bound. 

4.3 Discipline or Control. Good discipline, reasonably firm, consistent, 
pleasant but firm, master of the situation/poor disciplinarian, too 
severe, too lenient, oblivious to noipe. 

4.4 Diagnostic Teaching. Attention to individual differences, av?are of 
students' background, achievement demands are realistic for children, 
systa'natic diagnostic v;ork is done/unrealistic about individual 
differences, expects too much of children, lacks insight into student 
needs, iii5)atient v/ith lo\7 achievement. 

4.5 I^Jotivational Teaching. Motivates, inspires, stimulates good 
discussion and -Class participation, challenges, enriches/drab 
presentation, vague, lacks ability to maintain interest, sticks 
strictly to guide books. 
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TABLI! 2 

DETAIlJJi) Al^ALYSIS OF Tm-; COK'TEfiT OF .Ar'JNISTMTORS • 
PMICEPTIONS OF TF.ACI1FJ1S FOR I^ACH OF TMEE 
SUB-GROUPS (H = 45) 



Geiioi'al Class and 
CoitiDoxieiits 



System-Oriented Person-Oi'iented HiRh on Both 
Principals Principals System and 

Person Orient. 



(M=16) 



(N=13) 



(M=16) 



Preocc. Powtr* Preocc. Power* Preocc. Pov.-er-x 



Aapc-ct X: Individuality; Personality 

EloRients 1.1 Drifrhtness 

1.2 liaotiorial Security 

1.3 Sociability 
l./f Drive 

1.5 Influence 

1.6 Miscellaneous 

Aspect 2: Relations v;ith Others: Interactions 

Elements 2.1 Children ^. 

2.2 Staff ) 

2.3 Principal 

2.4 ParticiTJation in Cormiunity 

and Profession 

Aspect 3: Professionalization 

Elements 3.1 Commitment 

3.2 Philosophical a»7areness 

3.3 Kiovdedge 

Aspect 3: Technologies of Teaching 

Eleiacnts 4.1 Planning and 
Organisation 

4.2 Innovation 

4.3 Discipline or Control 

4.4 Diagnostic Teaching 

4.5 Motivational Teaching 

5. Miscellaneous 



26. 55^ 

3.55^- 
4.25? 
4.55? 
6.3^ 
3.155 
4.95? 

21.45i 

3.1?^ 
6.9^ 

20.5^ 

10.15? 
2M 
IM 

29 M 

12.5^ 
4.25? 
3.85? 
1.75? 
7.35? 



2.15? 



48 

44 
45 
43 

58 

33 
52 

50 

50 
4? 
55 

44 

5.1 

57 
27 
53 

60 

59 
67 

63 
54 
58 



46 



33 .75? 


48 


30.4^ 


43 


5.15? 


62 


6.95? 


41 


5.65? 


41 


5.55? 


38 


11.15? 


44 


5.9% 




4.7^ 


43 


3M 


55 








53 


5.1^ 


52 


5.9^ 


45 


22.5^ 


38 


22.25? 


51 


6.0^ 


52 


5.955 


47 


1.7^ 


41 


4.25? 


49 


10.3^ 


28 


9.3^ 


53 


4.3'/ 


42 


2.85? 


55 


18.75? 


56 


16.7? 


56 


8.5^ 


52 


5.95? 


55 


1.7^ 


47 


4.2?? 


78 


8.55? 


62 


6.65? 


43 


22.75$ 


54 


27.35? 


54 


8.1^ 


54 


11.15? 


54 


2.1^ 


65 


4.8^ 


59 


5.65? 


44 


4.85? 


52 


4.3^ 


61 


2.45? 


47 


2.65? 


56 


4.25? 


55 


2.6^ 


54 


3.l/» 


35 



Correlationi Preoccupations X 
Power 



.47 



-.28 



-.07 



^Standard scores scaled to mean 50, standard deviation 10. 
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Figure 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF 170 ADMINISTRATORS ON TV?0 FACTORS OF 
ASCRIBED LEADER BEHAVIORS ILLUSTRATING IXVEL 
OF nnNFTD ENC E IN THE ADMINISTRAT OR, 
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Figure 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF 170 ADMINISTRATORS ON TWO FACTORS OF 
ASCRIBED IXADER BEHAVIORS ILLUSTRATING LEVEL 
OF TEACHER SATISFACTION 
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